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The Treatment of Mastitis* 
ROBIN MURPHY, m.r.c.v.s. 
Batratu, Co. MEATH 


My statistics and experiences are chiefly derived from data 
covering several herds in which both streptococcal and staphylococcal 
mastitis of a chronic type has been rampant; about 300 cows have 
been involved. I am greatly indebted to the Veterinary Research 
Laboratory, Thorndale, and in particular to Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Gallagher who have carried out the bacteriological examinations 
so thoroughly. 

Much consideration was given to experimenting with vaccines, 
but since I could find no concrete evidence that a high percentage 
of bacteriological cures had been attained by any worker in this 
field, although many workers had made certain claims, some based 
on clinical symptoms only, the conclusion was arrived at, that this 
field had been thoroughly and competently explored and very few 
bacteriological cures had been obtained. Udall states: “ Vaccina- 
tion has been widely practised but there is no evidence that it 
exerts a Curative or prophylactic effect.” 

When first called in to control an infected herd a thorough 
clinical examination of the udders combined with the use of the 
ae cup will give a rough idea of the extent and type of infection. 

isually examine all udders before milking and take notes of 
their symmetry; an atrophied or “light” quarter is often more 
apparent when the normal quarters are distended with milk. 
Examine the udders from both sides and posteriorly. All cows for 
examination should then be thoroughly stripped out. Repeat the 
visual examination, then weigh each quarter in the palm of the 
hand and roll the quarter between the thumb and fingers, particular 
attention being given to the base of the teat. The teat itself should 
likewise be palpated for hardness around the milk duct and the 
apex should be examined for any abnormality. Sometimes the 
lining of the milk duct is apparent at the apex. This often shows as 
a rosette, particularly in cows machine-milked at too high a pressure. 
The quarters must then be deeply palpated for signs of any local 
induration. 

If the herd is machine-milked the vacuum should never be above 
14 to 15 inches and the rate of pulsation about 35 per minute. The 
vacuum gauge should be tested as they are not always reliable. 
The teat cups should be dipped at least twice into a reliable odour- 
less disinfectant before using on the next cow and all cups and 
tubes thoroughly sterilized, preferably by steam, between each 
milking. 

When the incidence of mastitis is high untold harm is done by 
the cloths used for washing the udders before milking. Heavily 
stocked deep milking cows can be seen with milk dripping from 
their teats. This contaminates the washing cloths and thus 
spreads infection. In fact, where the incidence is high, it is safer 
not to wash at all, the only exceptions being to clean the udders 
and teats of cows that are visibly dirty. I don’t want to be mis- 
understood on this point; I am talking of infected cows. The non- 
infected cows should be washed as a routine measure. But from a 
mastitis control point of view it is more important that they should 
all be washed after milking. Any milk residue left on the teats 
is an attraction to flies which are one of the main vehicles for the 
spread of mastitis. On this account and as a prevention of summer 
mastitis it is well worth the trouble to carry out a weekly dusting 
of the udders with D.D.T. powder. 

All cows should be hand stripped and the milker’s hands washed 
in disinfectant between each cow. A man stripping 20 or more 
cows twice daily cannot be expected to rinse his hands 40 times in 
a hypochlorite solution. If he does, his hands will soon become 
dry and cracked and he will only do it when his employer is looking. 
Ihave found a Dettol solution to be admirable for this purpose. 
The smell does not get taken up by the milk. 

The next step in mastitis control is to take samples of the fore 
milk from each quarter. I have taken composite samples, one from 
tach cow, but they are unreliable and I do not recommend them 
if adequate laboratory facilities are available. 

In the first half of 1945 the following were all given trials: 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome’s L.S.F.—a_lactose-sulphanilamide- 
formalin preparation; the Watford Chemical Company’s Hypholin— 
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a selution of antibiotic metabolites containing living Penicillin 
Notatum Hyphae; Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome’s Staphylococcal 
Toxoid; and sulphanilamide orally and as a suspension in liquid 
paraffin. |The mechanical difficulties of administration of the 
sulphanilamide in liquid paraffin were considerable. A suspension 
of 37 per cent. sulphanilamide in liquid paraffin was made with a 
mechanical mixer. The suspension was not good and the mixture 
in spite of warming and vigorous shaking was always thick at the 
bottom of the containers. 

The fairly high percentage of cures obtained by this treatment— 
81 per cent. of the quarters were negative after treatment— indicated 
that every effort should be made to obtain a suspension and instru- 
ments which would simplify administration. 

Messrs. Arnold & Sons supplied a 50 c.c. glass syringe with a 
wide nozzle, with three dozen wide bore teat syphons to fit. Messrs. 
Boot Bros. supplied a 33 per cent. suspension in light liquid paraffin. 
These all worked so well together that it was found possible to 
treat 80 quarters single handed during the evening milking period. 

Sulphanilamide powder given orally in water was tried on 20 
cows. The dosage used was 3 oz. initially, followed by | oz. night 
and morning for five days. A few cows showed signs of diarrhoea 
and one or two got comatose and the administration to them of 
the powder had to be discontinued before the five days were out. 
The effects soon passed off. The expense of this treatment was not 
warranted by the bacteriological results obtained. 

Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome’s L.S.F. was tried, using 50 c.c. 
infusions, into 30 streptococcal infected quarters on two consecu- 
tive days. The cost of this treatment was comparatively low but 
the bacteriological results were not up to expectations. 53-3 per 
cent. of the quarters were negative after treatment. 

By January, 1945, the medical journals had published excellent 
accounts of different bacteriological cures by penicillin. Penicillin 
appeared to be especially beneficial in staphylococcal cases and it 
was reasonable to suppose that it would be beneficial in the treat- 
ment of Streptococcus agalactiae affections. Every endeavour was 
made to get supplies, but the only product available was Hypholin. 
A supply of this was presented free of cost and it was decided to 
try it intramuscularly and as an intra-mammary infusion. As. far 
as I was aware, it had never been administered into the mamma 
and I had no evidence how it would be tolerated. Accordingly 
two cows were selected, one with streptococcal infection in each 


“quarter and one with staphylococcal infection in each quarter. 


30 c.c. of Hypholin was injected into each quarter after thorough 
stripping once daily for four days. The milk from each quarter 
was bacteriologically examined 14 days after treatment. Two of 
the four streptococcal infected quarters were bacteriologically nega- 
tive, the other two and the four staphylococcal quarters were still 
infected. No untoward reactions from administration of Hypholin 
were apparent. 

Three cows, two of which had streptococcal infection in seven 
quarters between them and one normal quarter, and one cow 
having a mixed streptococcal and staphylococcal infection in each 
quarter, were injected intramuscularly with 30 c.c. Hypholin for 
four consecutive days. The milk from all these quarters was bac- 
teriologically examined 14 days after treatment and four of the 
seven streptococcal quarters were negative, but two of these quarters 
were later examined and were found to be infected with streptococci. 
None of the quarters with mixed infection showed any benefit. 

It is impossible to draw conclusions from such a very small trial 
but the results suggested that penicillin might be helpful in the 
treatment of mastitis, but as I had had far better results with the 
other treatments IT could not advise an extended test of Hvpholin 
in a commercial herd but would wait until supplies of sodium 
penicillin became available. 

In regard to staphvlococcal mastitis: Staphylococcal infection 
was present in a very large percentage of quarters. Most of these 
quarters on palpation showed a localized induration around the 
base of the teat; these were the chronic cases. In the few that were 
sub-acute there was more diffuse induration, but T have not seen 
amongst these cows any cases of the acute gangrenous type with 
which we are all familiar. 

Some milk samples containing staphylococci came from quarters 
showing no apparent clinical symptoms. 

There seems much to be learned about the pathogenicity of 
staphylococci in the mammary gland. Is it possible that sometimes 
staphylococci may be present and never cause clinical symptoms or 
are they early cases of infection? 
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I am loath to assert that any bacteria in the gland could possibly 
be classed as non-pathogenic. Udall in “Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine,” p. 621, states: “A few staphylococci are of no signifi- 
cance and often many staphylococci may persist for a time in a 
normal udder.” 

About 20 cows with 40 quarters infected were treated with three 
intramuscular injections of staphylococcal toxoid at two- or three- 
day intervals with doses of 10 cc., 15 c.c., 20 cc. This shows 
excellent results and is economical, the percentage cured being 
72:5 per cent. of the quarters. Golledge recommends a further 
— of 30 to 40 c.c. Perhaps this would lead to even better 
results. 

A combination of sulphanilamide emulsion and staphylococcal 
toxoid treatments was tried on three quarters infected with staphy- 
lococci in two cows with good results, all quarters being bacterio- 
logically negative. Quarters with a mixed infection of streptococci 
and staphylococci appear ——— resistant to the combined 
treatment. Any quarters with mixed infections accompanied by 
clinical symptoms are hardly worth the expense of this treatment. 

Fourteen quarters with mixed infection received the combined 
treatments and milk samples were taken in 14 days. Four quarters 
were negative, one unaffected, five were cured of streptococcal infec- 
tion but remained infected with staphylococci, four were cured of 
staphylococci and remained infected with streptococci, giving a 
percentage total of complete cures of 28-6. 

In an effort to speed up the work, composite samples were taken. 
These give unfavourable statistics; even if three quarters are cured 
and one retains infection, the cow is counted as uncured. 

Twenty-two cows were treated with staphylococcal toxoid and 
tested before and after with composite samples, the percentage of 
cured cows was 45. 

By August I5th, 74 cows had received staphylococcal toxoid 
treatment and had been sampled between 14 days or six weeks after 
treatment. Thirty-one cows were apparently cured bacteriologically. 
Eleven were doubtful. Thirty-two still had some infected quarters. 

The position at the end of July, 1945, was as follows : — 


Streptococcal infected quarters treated with sulphanilamide sus- 
pension—81 per cent. cures. 

Staphylococcal infected quarters treated with 
toxoid—72-5 per cent. cures. 

Staphylococcal infected cows treated with staphylococcal toxoid— 
45 per cent. cures. 

Mixed staphylococcal and streptococcal quarters treated with 
staphylococcal toxoid and sulphanilamide suspension—28-6 per 
cent. cures. 

Streptococcal infected quarters treated with L.S.F.—53-3 per cent. 
cures. 

In seven months in one herd of 155 lactating cows 67 cows had 
been cured or found to be normal. They were isolated at pasture 
and were milked before the known infected cows. Three cows in 
the normal herd had been put back with the infected cows. One 
had passed into the clean herd after treatment with L.S.F. One 
had passed a first test and one developed induration in one quarter 
after the apex of her teat was damaged. 

This year I gave 20 dry cows prophylactic treatment of two 
injections Corynebacterium pyogenes toxoid: 10 c.c. intramuscularly 
on May 25th and July 9th. Only one quarter subsequently was 
suspected to have contracted summer mastitis and two quarters in 
another cow flared up but on examination of discharge only strepto- 
cocci were found. 

During the — part of 1945 a good many cows had been passed 
into the apparently clean herd when they had shown cells in their 
milk. This has been always considered as doubtful because cows 
show cells in their milk both at the beginning and end of lactation. 
Cells also ge sometimes after treatment and it was quite possible, 
in fact likely, that many cows’ quarters in the apparently clean herd 
were not sterile. In August I considered that an overhaul of the 
pape clean herd must be undertaken at once or the results 
of a year’s work might be negatived. 

It was impossible to examine the 70 cows with quarter samples, 
so composite samples were taken. Any cows showing streptococcal 
infection would have to be quarter sampled afterwards and those 
showing staphylococcal infection could be treated at once and 
quarter sampled after treatment. Out of the 70 cows bacteriologi- 
cally examined, 17 were found to be infected, only three of which 
were infected with streptococci. Fourteen were infected with staphy- 
lococci and one with streptococci and staphylococci. 

In other words, about 25 per cent. of the cows had bacteriological 
mastitis and only two cows in this herd had shown clinical syiwp- 
toms. Five of the staphylococcal cows had been passed into the 


staphylococcal 


apparently clean herd on a bacteriological test after treatment with 
staphylococcal toxoid. The other eight infected with staphylococci, 
the three with streptococci and the one with mixed infection had all 
passed in on their first bacteriological exaniination and had had no 
treatment. 


The cow with mixed infection was normal in March and April 
and was clinically examined and marked doubtful. 

The eight staphylococcal cows had been passed in as normal on 
composite samples in March. I believe had they been quarter 
sampled some of them might have been detected. Two of them 
had slight egg-like induration. No cows passed in after strepto- 
coccal treatment had shown recurrent bacteriological mastitis. 

The five cows that had been passed into the clean herd as appar- 
ently sterile even after bacteriological examination of milk but in 
which staphylococcal mastitis had been found to be re-established 
in August, were each given three intramuscular injections of 
staphylococcal toxoid at two- or three-day intervals and each of 
their quarters was sampled on September 10th, seven days after 
the last injection. None of the cows was found to be sterile. They 
were not quarter sampled previous to treatment, therefore it is not 
ascertainable what number, if any, quarters were cured. In any 
case, seven days after treatment is too soon to sample. These cows 
were sampled again 14 days after treatment and three more quarters 
were found to be normal. Staphylococcal toxoid exerts its maximum 
effect around the 14th day after administration. It is a pity these 
cows were not quarter sampled before treatment, but the results 
suggest that there is little use in repeating staphylococcal toxoid 
treatment on cows that have been previously treated. An increased 
dosage over a longer period might be effective, but I prefer to treat 
the remaining infected quarters with penicillin. 

In August, with the much appreciated help of the Department of 
Agriculture, I was able to obtain supplies of sodium penicillin and a 
trial was immediately commenced. I had the opportunity of meet- 
ing Dr. Stableforth, of the Research Laboratory, Weybridge, and he 
informed me he had tried some similar product to Hypholin in the 
same manner as I had done and he considered this form of penicillin 
to be of too low a potency. He also stated that he was then trving 
sodium penicillin and suggested to me the dosage of 20,000 Oxford 
units per infusion. 

The technique evolved by me for treatment with sodium penicillin 
was as follows :— 

Cows’ udders and teats were washed in the washing shed. Wash- 
ing cloths were changed between every five cows or more frequently 
if necessary and were well rinsed between each cow in a dilute hypo- 
chlorite solution. Cows then proceeded to the milking shed and 
were milked by machine and thoroughly hand stripped. 

Preparation of Sodium Penicillin —To each vial of 100,000 Oxford 
units of the powder were added 20 c.c. sterile normal saline taken 
by a 20 c.c. syringe from a rubber-capped stock bottle. If many 
quarters were to be treated that day the saline for dissolving the 
powdered penicillin was taken from a 600 c.c. sterile norial saline 
bottle and 48 c.c. of the dissolved strong penicillin solution was 
injected back into the sterile normal saline bottle. This bottle 
then contained 240,000 units and therefore held 12 50 c.c. udder 
infusions each containing 20,000 units. This solution can be relied 
on to keep stable for 24 hours at normal temperatures but should 
be kept as cool as possible. 

If only one udder infusion is required 4 c.c. of the strong peni- 
cillin is withdrawn into a 50 c.c. syringe and 46 c.c. of the sterile 
normal saline solution is also withdrawn from a stock normal saline 
bottle. The 50 c.c. syringe then contains 50 c.c. 20,000 units peni- 
cillin. The hypodermic needle is detached and a sterile teat syphon 
needle is taken out of its container with a sterile forceps and 
attached. 

Each teat syphon needle must only be used once on each quarter 
and discarded for sterilization by boiling before further use. | 
should add that it is advisable to heat the penicillin solution to 
blood temperature by partial immersion in a bucket of warm water 
immediately before administration. 

Control.—Most cows can easily be infused in the milking shed 
without the operator requiring assistance, but should the cow be 
a kicker, it is advisable to have her held with a bull ring and have 
a second assistant to elevate the base of the tail. Provided the tail 
is kept well elevated there is little danger of the cow lashing out. 

When the cow has been stripped the teat is grasped in the left 
hand and visually examined for the orifice. If this is.not apparent 
milk the teat and a drop or squirt of milk will locate the orifice 
The teat syphon needle is inserted gently with a slight rotary 
motion. The left hand then grasps the barrel of the syringe and 
the right hand operates the plunger slowly. Should the cow be 
a kicker or have a sore teat it is advisable to insert the teat syphon 
unattached to the syringe and attach it after insertion in the teal 
orifice. This may save syringes being broken but when joinine 
the syringe to the teat syphon in situ there is likelihood of the 
svringe becoming contaminated by drops of milk from the syphon 
Some may even enter the syringe, in which case the svringe mu‘ 
be sterilized before further use. The teat syphon should be with 
drawn gently in a downwards direction. Occasionally the teat 
orifice remains patent after withdrawal and some of the peniciilin 
solution flows out. This ceases if the teat is gently grasped with 
the left hand. 
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STATISTICS OF RESULTS FROM ALL QUARTERS WHICH RECEIVED ONLY ONE COURSE OF TREATMENT WITH PENICILLIN 


N No. of infusi No. of days between _Strept. quarte Staph aa 

0. jo. of infusions ‘o. of days rs taph. quarte . quart i 

of 20,000 units last treatment and = > in Not 

trial penicillin final sampling Cured Uncured Cured Uncured Cured Uncured Cured infection Present present 
1 4 Abbots 6 5t 1 10t 3 2 - - 1 1 - 
2 4 ” ee ee 19 3 2 2 - 1 2 - - 
3 3 ” «o oe 10 & 15 12 - 10 3 - 1 1 2 - 1 
4 3 Abbots & Park Davis 10 4 3 5 3 ~ ~ 1 1 1 
5 3 Park Davis .. “f 10 9 1 1 4 4 2 - 6 2 1 
6 3 Park Davis, 1 Lilly's 12 2 - 20 2° 1 - - 1° - - 
7 2 ” 2 » 10 1 - 7 - - - - - - - 

Totals oe oe 40 9 52 19 12 3 2 13 4 3 


Excluding the 13 quarters in which there was a switch of infection : — 


81% 


tococcal quarters were cured. 
71% Staphylococcal quarters were cured. 


80% mixed infected quarters cured. 
Total number of quarters treated, 157. 


® In trials 6 and 7 results were 100°, except for 3 quarters all in one cow, Cast No. 127. 


+ One quarter found infected 8 weeks after treatment. 


t 4 quarters found infected staphylococci and one quarter streptococci 8 weeks after treatment. 


The cow is milked as usual next morning and the administration 

of penicillin is continued daily until bacteriological cure is obtained 
by milk examination. Three or four daily infusions were adminis- 
tered to each quarter and milk samples were taken about ten days 
after treatment to eliminate the risk of reinfection in any long 
intervening period. Further samples should be taken about one 
month after treatment for confirmation. 
_ [regret I have not been able to carry out this final confirmation 
in the majority of cases as sufficient facilities were not available. 
No reaction was visible from the effects of administration of peni- 
cillin except that white clots were visible in the milk of several 
cows while under treatment. Since writing this I have seen two 
quarters flare up seven hours after treatment, but they were normal 
again in 24 hours. The milk withdrawn at the next milking after 
treatment showed no discoloration. Cows selected for first trial each 
had only one or two quarters affected. 

The percentage cures that I have obtained with penicillin are 
about the same as those obtained by me with sulphanilamide emul- 
sion and staphylococcal toxoid, but in my last two trials, covering 
30 quarters, giving four infusions of penicillin, nearly 100 per cent. 
results were obtained, and I believe that if staphylococcal infected 
quarters receive five or six infusions very few quarters will subse- 
quently be found uncured. I am sure a higher percentage of cures 
can be obtained than those quoted here, since most of the quarters 
that I have treated with penicillin were resistant to other forms of 
treatment. 

Penicillin has the great advantage of easy and quick administra- 
tion with little or no after effects or loss of milk and is greatly to 
be preferred both by the client and veterinarian for these reasons. 

Eight per cent. of the quarters treated showed a change of infec- 
tion. Seventy per cent. of these changes were from streptococcal 
infection to staphylococcal. This seems to suggest that the strep- 
tococcal infection kept the staphylococcal infection in subjection. 
The streptococci, being more susceptible to the effects of penicillin, 
are overcome and the residual staphylococci get an opportunity of 
establishing themselves. 

The interval between treatment and sampling needs further re- 
search. This could only be investigated where adequate laboratory 
facilities were available near at hand. A number of quarters 
should be sampled daily after treatment to find out when bacteria 
cease to be present. Sampling should be continued for at least a 
month to ascertain if the original infection becomes re-established. 

My work has been done under commercial conditions and I could 
only sample once after treatment, and during any interval the cows 
were exposed to fresh infection. That was the reason that I 
sampled generally ten to 15 days after treatment. 


Conclusion 

Penicillin treatment is the best and most egpnomical in strepto- 
coccal cases and in mixed streptococcal and staphylococcal cases, 
and staphylococcal toxoid is most economical in pure staphylococcal 
cases especially if more than one quarter is affected. e failures 
from staphylococcal toxoid treatment should be given penicillin 
treatment. The failures from penicillin treatment should be given 
one injection of 100,000 units per quarter or 200,000 units per 
quarter if thought economical. This was suggested after reading 
Messrs. Slavetz and Allen’s article in the American Veterinary 
Journal, but at the present price of penicillin this is now uneconom- 
ical. I have given two injections of 60,000 units to eight quarters 
which had failed to respond to the smaller dosage, but only two 
of these quarters were cured. It was not thought worth the expense 
to persevere further with these quarters, or any quarters that failed 
to cure at the smaller dosage. 


[Details were given of courses of treatment with penicillin covering 
in all about 157 quarters.] 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Volvulus in a Day-old Foal 
H. FORSYTH, 
Evvet Wartersipe, Duriam 
Subject.-A Clydesdale filly foal. 
History.—The foal had been born at 7 a.m., had passed meconium 
immediately, and appeared normal, save that it did not begin to 


suck until 6 p.m. At 10.30 p.m. the foal was reported as being 
seriously ill, probably suffering from a stoppage. 

Symptoms.—The foal was in great pain, prostrate, and breathing 

infully. The pulse was frequent and full, conjunctivae deeply 
injected, and temperature normal. A skight degree of abdominal 
tympany was present. On auscultation of the abdomen, the only 
sound audible was tle splashing of fluid bowel contents with each 
respiration. The introduction of a finger into the rectum caused the 
foal to squeal in pain, and the tightness of the anal sphincter was 
noted. A soapy enema was given and was immediately ejected. 

Diagnosis——Volvulus was considered possible owing to the deep 
injection of the conjunctivae, the tightness of the anal sphincter, 
and the immediate return of the enema. 

Treatment.—Castor oil and antispasmodics were given. 

Course—The foal’s condition rapidly deteriorated, but a remark- 
able feature was the maintenance of a full strong pulse, even when 
the foal was so néar death that no corneal reflex could be elicited. 
The foal died at 2 a.m. 

Post-mortem Examination.—This 
features. 

(1) The first part of the large colon was normal, but instead of 
forming a pelvic flexure and running forward as the left dorsal 
colon, it simply narrowed down in the left iliac region to become 
the small colon. 

(2) The caecum was of normal length, but oaly j in. in diameter. 

(3) A “half turn twist” was present in the ileum an inch and a 
half from the ileo-caecal valve. 
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Agricultural Research 


Earl De La Warr Delivers the First Fison Lecture for the 
Veterinary Educational Trust 


The first of the annual lectures endowed by Messrs. Fisons and 
delivered under the auspices of the Veterinary Educational Trust 
was given at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
on May 9h. The speaker was Earl De La Warr, who took as 
his subject, “ The work of the Agricultural Research Council and 
its relation to Veterinary Science and Practice.” The meeting was 
presided over by His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, deputizing for 
the Duke of Norfolk who was prevented from attending. 

The Cuairman, in opening the proceedings, said that never in 
the history of this country had the preservation of its livestock 
in a good state been more important than now and it was the 
aim ot the Veterinary Educational Trust to further this end in 
every way possible. The Fison lectures would do something to 
this end and he had great pleasure in thanking Messrs. Fisons 
for their kindness in endowing an annual lecture upon subjects 
concerned with Animal Health. The first lecture was to be 
delivered that afternoon. The lecturer was so well known through- 
out the whole world of agriculture, both nationally and _ inter- 
nationally, that he needed no introduction, and it only remained 
for him, therefore, on behalf of those present, to offer a hearty 
welcome to Lord De La Warr. 

Earl De La Warr said he wished first to be allowed to add his 
thanks to Messrs. Fisons and to congratulate them on their endow- 
ment of these lectures. Apart from the views which would be 
expressed, the lectures would be valuable in drawing together 
persons interested in veterinary science and agriculture. He was 
particularly proud and happy in that the lecture was under the 
auspices of the Veterinary Educational Trust, which was a body 
that had an immense function to perform, especially in helping 
the Agricultural Research Council by encouraging the training ot 
research workers. 

The lecturer continued: I think I am right in assuming that 
everyone in the audience is familiar with the agricultural picture 
as a whole and it is not necessary for me to stress the immense 
size of the industry, its scope or its thrilling possibilities. Agri- 
culture sells upwards of £600,000,000 worth of produce from the 
soil of Great Britain alone, and that is not counting the British 
Empire. It is not only a question.of the size of agriculture bur 
of its complexity. It embraces everything from the glasshouse 
industry which may be capitalized at thousands of pounds per acre 
to the hill sheep farm- whose value is reckoned in terms of the number 
of acres it may need to produce one sheep a year. The difference 
between the extremes in agriculture is as great as that between, 
for instance, the iron and steel industry on the one hand, and 
the coal industry on the other. 

With regard to research, one has to admit that in respect of 
the whole of industry the picture in the gy has been one 
if not of active neglect, then at least of far too little being 
done. I need not go into comparative figures of annual expendi- 
ture between, say, the United States and this country, because 
the value of research cannot be assessed by money values alone, 
but no one will disagree with the statement that there ig leeway 
—<considerable leeway—to be made up by this country. I will, 
however, add that those concerned with agricultural research are 
deeply conscious of that leeway and are determined that it shall 
be made up as quickly as possible. In the past the problem has 
often been one of finance; in a way I wish it was still, for that 
is comparatively simple—all one has to do* then is to keep on 
fighting for more grants. Now, however, the Agricultural Research 
Council is getting all the support it needs from the Treasury so 
far as finance is concerned, and the limitations imposed on its 
work come from other directions. The shortages are not of money 
but of other requirements far more difficult to remedy. There is 
an acute lack of trained personnel and in that connection the 
Agricultural Research Council appreciates what the Veterinary 
Educational Trust is doing. It takes many, many years to train a 
‘scientist and whenever possible the Council is recruiting at every 
level, and has been fortunate in obtaining the setvices of first-class 
men already established in the scientific world, among them being 
Sir Joseph Barcroft, Dr. Wigglesworth, Professor White—who has 
been persuaded to forsake education—and Dr. Waddington, a 
brilliant young biologist with leanings to genetics. But the major 
problem—to fit more young men for research—still remains. 

Another difficulty is shortage of buildings and equipment. 
People realize—especially those who have been abroad and seen 
the new buildings there—that many of the buildings in Britain 
are not such that one can be proud of them. Indeed, sometimes 


when I see some of the buildings in which our scientists are 
carrying on research, I cannot help feeling very ashamed that 


they should be asked to work there. 1 will not mention the names 
of such places; that would be invidious. But I will give three 
examples to show how research is being held up by lack ot 
proper buildings. 

The Institute at Compton is carrying out very important work 
on mastitis. To do this it is necessary to investigate a large 
number of animals, who require a large number of isolation units. 
These are not available, and so work which could be done much 
more quickly is being held up by lack of accommodation. They 
have also carried out comparative tests for the prevention of con- 
tagious abortion with vaccines prepared from strains 45/20 and 
S.19. Results so far show that S.19 is the existing best answen, 
but it is not known how long the immunity conferred by it lasts. 
Long-term work is therefore required on a minimum of two or 
three hundred head of cattle; investigations will take five to ten 
years, and probably the actual time will be nearer ten years than 
five. For all this, more isolation units are urgently required. It 
is a priority demand, but it is not easy to fulfil it. 

Lastly, there is work on the tubercle bacilli. At Bath, where 
tests are being perfected, work is again being held up through 
lack of adequate isolation units. The Agricultural Research 
Council are pressing for more adequate buildings, but even Govern- 
ment departments have to get permits from other Government 
departments in these happy days when no one does anything 
without someone else’s permission, and it is not very much easier 
for the Agricultural Research Council to get a permit than it is 
for anybody else. 

In dealing with the way the Agricultural Research Council con- 
ducts its work, I will touch on scientific problems, but I realise when 
I do so that you will know far more about them than I do and 
therefore I shall touch on them. gingerly. Eighteen months ago | 
toured Canada and almost everyone asked me the same question 
about the Agricultural Research Council: ‘“ What systém do you 
go on in Great Britain?" Anyone who knows anything about it 
will sympathize with my embarrassment at such a question, be- 
cause, with our British determination to remain flexible, we have 
seen to it that our system is, in fact, no system. Faced with a 
choice between tidiness and standardization on the one hand, 
and untidiness and flexibility on the other, we have unhesitatingly 
and very rightly chosen the latter. So long as the Agricultural 
Research Council is constituted as it is, 1 can assure you that 
that choice will never be altered. I consider that it would be a 
tragedy if the Council allowed itself to abandon its present arrange- 
ments. ; 

In Britain there are Institutes, such as that at East Malling 
in England and the Rowett in Scotland, with their own governing 
bodies and with their own forms of relationship with a university. 
Their grants are received from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries or the Department of Agriculture in Scotland on the 
recommendation of the Agricultural Research Council. Then 
there is Compton, administered and financed directly by the Agri- 
cultural Research Council itself. There are such stations as Wey- 
bridge, administered by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
There are groups of individual scientists, such as that headed by 
Sir Joseph Barcroft, working on specified and limited subjects— 
in one case ruminal digestion—inside a university but directly 
responsible to the Agricultural Research Council. There are In- 
stitutes such as the Animal Nutrition Institute, which is affiliated 
to the Cambridge School of Agriculture. There are the purely 
scientific departments of the universities, such as Sir Howard 
Florey’s department at Oxford and Professor Marian’s at Edinburgh. 
receiving grants for doing work of a fundamental character that 
no ad hoc institute could tackle. Finally, there are such bodies 
as the Wellcome Foundation and, I may add. the Veterinary 
Educational Trust, completely independent of the Government, 
that, driven by the simple impetus of a common interest, work 
in with the general scheme of things. 

I wish to say a special word about Compton, because I believe 
that the exact purpose of this Institute is not understood by many. 
Compton Manor Estate has been developed as a Field Station by 
the Council with two objects in view: — 

’ First, to provide facilities for the investigation of disease 
in large animals of known health and history on a scale not 
possible at existing Research Institutes ; and 
Sécondly, to breed large and small experimental animals of 
known breeding and known history for the supply of Research 
Institutes for experimental purposes. 
In addition the Institute at Compton, as I have previously men- 
tioned, carries on a certain amount of research of its own. 

The British arrangements for agricultural research which 1 have 
detailed may seem very complicated and untidy. . Perhaps.so, but 
it is organic, it is alive, and above all it is flexible. . The .task of 
the Agricultural Research Council is not to standardize all these 
varving methods of approach, but to co-ordinate them; to keep 
them working in harmony; to prevent unnecessary overlapping— 
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| emphasize unnecessary overlapping because some overlapping is 
often desirable; it is frequently better to have more than one 
mind at work on the same problem. Above all, we have to ensure 
that first things are put first and that our all too slender resources 
are not frittered away on a multitude of trivialities. By slender 
resources I mean not of finance, for that is seldom denied now, 
but of trained scientific man-power. 

The final sanction of the Council is that of finance, but far 
more important is the giving of the right scientific lead by men 
who are universally respected throughout the whole world of 
science. Believe me, we have got men of that calibre on the 
Council at the present moment. The machinery of the Council 
has been reorganized so that they can devote all their atten- 
tion to scientific matters. With this object in view, the amount 
of administrative detail put before them has been reduced to a 
minimum by referring the bulk of st to a small committee. In 
addition, the Council’s work is divided between two standing 
committees—one dealing with animals and the other with plants 
and soils—with interlocking membership, where all proposals are 
threshed out in detail. The Council meets in full every two 
months and during the last few months the whole field of 
animal physiology has been reviewed in order to determine 
whether it will suffice to extend existing institutes already dealing 
with separate aspects of the problem or whether in addition it 
will not be necessary to make new and more comprehensive pro- 
vision. During the same period, the general lines for embarking 
on the study of the principles of animal breeding and genetics 
have also been worked out. It is fantastic how little we really 
know of the principles of breeding. 

Lastly, there is the question of scientific salaries. It is im- 
portant that agricultural scientists should receive fair recognition on 
their merits and also fair remuneration in terms of the salaries 
which those working in other branches of research are receiving. 

One of the most useful things that the Agricultural Researc 
Council is doing at the present time is to bring together periodic- 
ally in one room all the workers on the same subject so that 
they all know at first hand what each other is doing. Science 
demands, above all, the most intense devotion to detail. For that 
reason alone it is doubly necessary to guard against the best 
workers getting into their own corner and seeing everything from 
only one angle, and that is where these periodic conferences help. 
The investigation into mastitis, for example, is vital. It 
is being tackled at Compton, Weybridge, Moredun, the Royal Dick 
College, the East and West of Scotland Agricultural Colleges, the 
Hannah, and at Frant. The Council sees to it that men at all 
these places are periodically -brought together to see how each 
is getting on. One might = “What is the need for this? Are 
there not scientific journals which give details of the latest develop- 
ments?” But contact between the different scientists is necessary 
long before any of them have got so far with their investigations 
as to wish to set pen to r. The ensuring of these personal 
contacts is one of the most valuable functions of the Agricultural 
Research Council. 

Another aspect of the Council’s work is the new lead given to 
investigations of the problems of hill sheep farmers. The Report 
on Hill Sheep Farming, published two years ago, made recom- 
mendations for sessanch, particularly into sheep disease. Instead 
of setting up a new central institute with a large permanent staff, 
it was suggested by that Report that a number of stations should be 
established in different areas with small permanent staffs, but 
equipped for receiving visiting teams of specialists. If it is a 
question of a specific disease, for instance, a specialist team can 
be sent down to the area to concentrate on that particular problem. 
Similarly with pasture improvement. These centres will also be 
used for animal breeding investigations; as you all know, the 
hardiness of hill sheep is important. Another great problem is 
that of insecticides. I. am glad to think that the lines along 
which we reported are likely to be followed. 

I have dealt at some length with the machinery for agricultural 
research in this country in order to emphasize its flexibility. I do 
not think an over-centralized arrangement will work better, but if 
anyone has any suggestions as to how the machinerv can be better 
oiled and run more efficiently, I shall be glad to hear them. A 
criticism often made is that there is over-secretiveness about re- 
sults, that details of new developments are not released earlv 
cnough. It may still be true that the liaison with practice should 
be closer but that is really for the educational and advisorv ser- 
vices which have been placed under the admirable control of Dr. 
Scott Watson. Our anxiety is that the results of our work should 
be disseminated as soon as possible, but nothing is more dangerous 
to the industry and the veterinary profession than allowing a half- 
haked or half-tested scientific idea to be put out. IT will give 


instances of the harm which has been done and which might have 
been done by just such a course. 
A good example is the work of Gordon and his colleagues at 


Moredun, who developed the vaccine prepared from sheep brain 
and now widely used for the prevention of louping-ill in sheep. 
Over a period of four years these workers proved the efficacy and 
the apparent safety of this vaccine in many thousands of sheep. 
In the fifth year the vaccine was prepared in three separate 
batches and issued for widespread use. Two years later the 
disease known as scrapie developed in about five per cent. of the 
animals vaccinated with one of the batches of the vaccine. It 
was later found that this was caused by the inclusion of brain 
material in the vaccine which had been obtained from a few 
yearling sheep which were probably in the incubative stage of 
scrapie, although showing no symptoms of the disease. We have 
not entirely got through this trouble yet and the experience illus- 
trates the need for extreme caution when applying new treatment. 
Then there is the work at Compton on mastitis. A method of 
treatment was tried using sulphanilamides and penicillin and was 
apparently successful. If the scientist had allowed himself im- 
mediately to publish this observation he would not first have 
discovered, as he subsequently did, that by the method employed— 
the basis of the treatment was all right—he had transferred tuber- 
culosis germs from the udder of one cow .to that of another. It 
has therefore been found necessary to delay the recommendation 
that these products be used on a nation-wide scale until the tech- 
nique of their application has been perfected. A third warning 


- comes from the extremely promising results which have been 


obtained with the use of the vole bacillus method of immunizing 
against tubercle, but now it seems probable that this method is 
producing trouble in the kidneys. 

We should be poor friends indeed to veterinary surgeons and 
farmers if we were to put out to the agricultural industry inade- 
quately tested remedies, however promising they might seem to 
be. To do so will be to do more harm than good, es ially by 
destroying confidence in research, and one must admit that science 
and practice are closer together now than ever before. 

An immense amount of work lies ahead. Our task is to increase 
the knowledge available, yours to produce the personnel necessary 
to carry on the research and to make available the knowledge and 
see that it is used. The closer we work together the better. If 
at any time you feel that the liaison is not as strong as it should 
be or you have ideas or proposals which you feel would be helpful, 
please bring them forward. We shall regard them as suggestions, 
not criticisms. 


Discussion 

Dr. Srewart, from Australia, said that as a comparative stranger 
to this country he was most interested to hear of the work done 
by the Agricultural Research Council, and he wondered whether 
its ramifications extended to the Dominions. He would particu- 
larly like to know of the possibilities of a system for the exchange 
of workers and lecturers with the Dominions and other parts of 
the British Empire. Those who worked abroad felt a certain 
isolation, but when they wished to come to Britain for a time 
they always met with the reply, “Oh, you can’t go; we’ve no one 
to take your place while you're ~~. He thought exchanges 
between the mother country and the Dominions might be of 
mutual benefit. In Australia, for instance, they were doing work 
- element deficiencies which occurred in this country on similar 
ines. 

Earl De La Warr said he supported the idea. Of course, 
exchanges of personnel during the war had been difficult but it 
was — they would be extended soon. In addition, there was 
the exchange of scientific literature and publications, arranged by 
the Imperial Institute, but this perhaps could be intensified. He 
would look into the whole matter again. 

Dr. Sprent, previously in Nigeria, asked whether the Agricultural 
Research Council proposed to extend its work to the Colonies 
where there was an immense number of animals in poor condition 
though fundamentally sound. What arrangements could be made 
for sound research in the Colonies ? 

Earl De La Warr said they had got further with Colonial co- 
operation than with co-operation with the Dominions. Recently a 
Colonial Research Council had been set up, the chairman of which 
was Mr. Fryer, Secretary of the Agricultural Research Council, 
and one of the other members was always appointed in consulta- 
tion with the Agricultural Research Council. 

Mr. Goutp (President, National Veterinary Medical Association), 
in moving a vote of thanks to the Lecturer, remarked that in the 
task of increasing the competency .of the farmer the veterinary 
surgeons had a great part to play, particularly as their livelihood 
was bound up in the existence of a mutual confidence between 
science and the farmer. He was gratified by the good relationship 
which existed between the Agricultural Research Council and the 
veterinary profession as a whole. He would like to commend to 
the Council the suggestion that greater use might be made of 
veterinary practitioners in the field. They had a great deal of 
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knowledge gained from experience which was never correlated. 
If it was it might be of great value to the research worker. 

Mr. Nevitie (Past-President, National Farmers’ Union), in second- 
ing, said that never had the agricultural industry been so alive 
to the important problems of research. Speaking as a representa- 
tive of the National Farmers’ Union, he declared that the in- 
creased amount of scientific work and knowledge was one of the 
most encouraging things in the agricultural world to-day. He 
knew by his knowledge of the two-way channel between the Agri- 
cultural Research Council and agriculture, of the receptiveness of 
the Research Council and he was sure the veterinary profession 
would have the same experience. 

The vote of thanks was accorded by applause and Earl De La 
Ware made a brief acknowledgment. 

Dr. W. R. Wootprmce proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Messrs. Fisons, particularly to Mr. Clavering Fison, for their 
generosity and inspiration in endowing the lectures. He des- 
cribed the Veterinary Educational Trust as a catalyst and said 
these lectures were one of the ways in which they could do 
something to stimulate interest in agricultural research, and there- 
by increase the rate of scientific progress in questions related to 
Animal Health. 

Mr. CLaverinc Fison, replying, said that he considered his firm's 
contribution was small compared with that of the Veterinary Educa- 
tional Trust. He thought it was a high compliment that Earl 
De La Warr had consented to give the first lecture. 


ABSTRACTS _ 


ide Poisoning in Fowls. Rosertson, A., 
(1945.) J. comp. Path. 55. 


{Experimental Zinc 
J. G., & Graves, D. N. 
290.) 

Zine phosphide used as a rat poison has been suggested as the 
cause of death in fowls on premises where bait has been laid. 

This paper describes the symptoms and lesions produced by experi- 
mental zinc phosphide poisoning in fowls and a quantitative method 
is detailed for the colorimetric determination of volatile phosphorus 
which could be used in toxicological work. 

It is shown that the lethal dose of zinc phosphide for fowls ranged 
from 7 to 17 mg. per kilo. body weight, being frequently about 
10 mg. per kilo. 

The symptoms shown by the experimental birds were similar to 
those found in many forms of acute poisoning—dullness, depression 
and death within a few hours. On post-mortem examination the 
most common finding was a degree of venous congestion. Enteritis 
in the upper part of the small intestine was noted. No sign of the 
liver necrosis recorded by other authors was evident. 

The significance of the findings in toxicological work is discussed. 

.S. 


* * * 


|An Outbreak of Pasteurellosis in Wild Ducks. Quorrrur, E. R., 
Queen, F. B., & Merovxa, L. J. (1946.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 
108. 94-100.) 

High mortality among mallards and pintails in Texas led to an 
investigation of the cause of the trouble. Observers stated that the 
majority of the birds had died during one day in February. This 
led to a suspicion of poisoning, but tests for mineral and food 
isons proved negative. Post-mortem examination showed all the 
— of fowl cholera. A highly virulent Pasteurella, isolated from 
dead birds, closely resembled Past. septica but differed in that it 
failed to grow on such media as ordinary agar or liver infusion 
agar, in failing to produce H,S and NH, and in the fact that it 
produced slight haemolysis on blood agar. The organism is there- 
fore regarded as a variant of Past. septica. E : 

It appeared to be possible for infection to be transmitted in the 
drinking water, since healthy ducks placed in the same cages as 
ducks infected orally, succumbed to infection within about 28 hours. 
Symptoms were not noticed in artificially infected ducks—* inocu- 
lated ducks appeared to be either well or dead.” Even ten minutes 
before death, the only difference noted was slight loss of normal 
reflexes and raised temperature. Many birds died with their heads 
up, in a natural sitting position, and rigor mortis set in i wmediately. 

One laboratory duck was found to be immune to artificial infection 
with the Pasteurella, although it was capable of transmitting the 
infection to healthy ducks a week or more after inoculation. Its 
serum failed to agglutinate the causal organism. . 

Many other wild birds are susceptible to Past. septica infection. 
It is known, too, that virulent organisms may be present in 
Dermanyssus mites taken from the bodies of sick fowls However, 
there is no mention in the article of any other species of bird being 
attacked in this outbreak, which apparently, therefore, was confined 
to ducks. 

I. W. B. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Animal Feeding-stuffs Cut 
Commons a “Grim Srruation 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday of last week, Mr. R. 5. 
Hudson, war-time Minister of Agriculture, led a sharp attack on 
the Government for its handling of the problem of animal feeding- 
stuffs, the shortage of which the present Minister, Mr. Tom 
Williams, admitted was a “grim and melancholy situation.” 

Mr. Hupson commenced by asserting that the Government's 
various announcements on food and agriculture since taking office 
showed that no consistent policy was pursued, unless it was a 
policy of consistently cutting down. Why had the Minister failed 
to announce the cuts until June 4th ? With the figures at his 
disposal it must have been obvious to him between April Sth and 
June 4th that the situation was getting critical. If the Minister 
had taken the farmers into his confidence in February they might 
have been able to take more effective steps. That was proof that 
the Government had done too little and done it too late. A good 
Government would not have gambled on having another good 
harvest. His own guess was that there would be a drop of 
100,000,000 gallons; he did not believe that farmers could make 
themselves much more self-supporting ; the vast majority of them 
were small farmers who had ploughed up to the limit. The posi- 
tion of producer-retailers would be desperate. It was particularly 
tragic that this should have happened when the farmers had 
done their best to carry out the policy of ceveloping winter 
milk. He would be very. surprised if non-priority consumers got 
more than a pint and a quarter each week this winter. The 
grim prospect for the housewife was enhanced, the last year's 
average of six eggs a month would probably fall to three, and 
that of bacon from eight ounces a month for each individual to four 
ounces. 

We could have got the extra 600,000 tons of wheat which were 
needed if farmers had been asked last autumn to plant the neces- 
sary acreage. India had failed to supply the necessary grains 
but the Government could have bought supplies in the Argentine. 
Speaking of Mr. Morrison's visit to the United States, Mr. Hudson 
remarked: “If he had really put his story across I do not believe 
he would have come back with the results he did. I do not believe 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture or the American 
farming industry wished to see this country’s agriculture brought 
down as it is going to be this winter.” He concluded: “ A little 
more foresight at home, a little more energy shown on the part 
of different Government Departments was all that was needed, and 
now the country as a whole is going to pay heavily for the failure 
of the Minister of Agriculture to stand up to his colleagues.” 

Mr. said that what Mr. Hudson had been 
trying to do was to provide a scapegoat for the present situation 
in which the world food crisis had reacted on British agriculture. 
The misfortune that had overtaken British agriculture as a result 
of the announcement he had made was probably more serious 
than anything that had happened to the industry during the war. 
But quite clearly the shortage of feeding-stuffs in Britain was 
part of the world food shortage, from which there was no escape. 

Fourteen months ago Mr. Hudson believed that the prospects of 
feeding-stuffs were such that he actually promised progressive 
increases for 1945 and 1946. Rightly or wrongly, the action of 
Mr. Hudson in abolishing directions for the growing of wheat and 
reducing the acreage payment—an action taken for this year's 
harvest—definitely fixed our wheat acreage for 1946. This decision 
was only taken in July and nothing that any subsequent Govern- 
ment could do could alter it. 

When certain parts of the world were in danger of starvation 
animals had to be relegated to second place, at least in importing 
countries. To conserve wheat for human beings we had, in com- 
mon with other countries, adopted special measures, including 
raising the rate of extraction, which had lost us 60,000 tons of 
offals a year: in pre-war years we received 1.600,000 tons ; we 
were now only receiving 484,000 tons. Another factor was the 
diversion to human consumption of all coarse grains entering into 
international trade ; a third factor was the loss of ground nuts from 
India, which was a major source of cake for animal food. ‘The 
Government had buying missions in every exporting and potentially 
exporting country, but it could not compel people to sell to them. 
He was most reluctant to make reductions for domestic pigs and 
poultry, but he saw no possible increase in home production of 
feeding-stuffs which could have possibly filled the gap. 

He challenged the Opposition to say what alteration they would 
like to make in the Government's agricultural policy, and what 
they could do at the moment in the face of the world food 
position. 

In the general debate, Mr. A. R. Hurp urged Mr. Williams to 
adopt Lord Woolton’s policy and send really competent business 
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men to South America to see whether they could be as successful 
as the Russians and others had been in buying maize, oil-seeds 
and grain. Mr. C. Kenyon urged revival of the sheep-breeding 
industry: no foodstuffs were required for hill sheep and they 
provided an important supply of food. Major Wise urged more 
assistance from the Government for farmers, who should be set 
to grow 3,000,000 acres of wheat next vear. : 

Sir Joun Bartow thought the Government’s so-called planning 
was really sheer bad management. It would take the dairy and 
poultry industries years to recover. Mr. Pacer described as dis- 
honest any attempt to make political capital out of a decision 
which was necessary. Mr. Boorupy said that to describe the present 
position as a disaster to British agriculture was to put it mildly. 
He contended that the Government had given away far too much 
in Washington in recent months. If the Minister of Agriculture 
had taken timely and resolute action last year we could have 
saved the situation in Western Europe and particularly in the 
British Zone. 

Questions 
ANIMALS AND Atomic Boms TRrIALs 

Replying to Mr. Livson, Mr. Noew-Baker said: His Majesty's 
Government have not thought it right to request the Government 
of the United States to anaesthetize the animals which are to be used 
in the forthcoming trial of the atomic bomb. This suggestion has, 
however, been made by the University Federation for Animal Wel- 
fare, and steps have, I understand, been taken to bring it informally 
to the attention of the authorities of the United States. 

Mr. Lipson: Is the Minister aware that there is widespread con- 
cern at these cruelties to animals, and has any reply been made to 
these informal suggestions? Mr. Noet-Baker: I have no informa- 
tion on that. T ought to say that this experiment is being managed 
by the United States Government, and it is their business to decide 
these matters; and I add that our own British Medical Association 
have grave doubts whether it would be practicable to anaesthetize 
these animals. 

Sir T. Moore: Why choose innocent animals when there are so 
many guilty men available? Mr. Noer-Baker: There might be 
some difficulty in making a choice. 


WEEKLY Wispom 


“.. . it seems to me that one of the worst diseases to which the 
human creature is liable is its disease of thinking. If it would 
only just LooK at a thing, instend of thinking about what it must be 
lke, or vo a thing, instead of thinking it cannot be done, we 
should all get on far better.”—Rusxin, “ Political Economy of Art.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 
Diary of Events 


July —Ist-—R.C.V.S. Oral and Practical Examinations commence. 

July 5Sth—Annual General Meeting of the Sussex Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Brighton (Old Ship Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 
(Council, 11.30 a.m.) 

July Sth and 8th.—Informal Post-war Conference of European 
nutritionists, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. (See Notices.) 

July 10th.—Summer Meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., 
at “ Leahurst,” Neston, Wirral, 2.30 p.m. 

July Ilth and 18th—Royal College of Surgeons, Charles Tomes 
Lectures, by Sir Frank Colyer. (See Notices.) 

July 12th.—Annual General Meeting of the Lincolnshire and Dis- 
trict Division, N.V.M.A., at Grantham (The George 
Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 

July 19th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at Leeds 
University, 1.30 p.m. 

July 24th—Summer Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Cambridge (Institute of Animal Pathology), 
1] a.m. 

Sept. 23rd-27th inclusive.—Annualt Meeting and Conference of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to be held in London. 


* * * * * 
PERSONAL 


Birthday Honours.—The second part of the King’s Birthday 
Honours, the principal section of which was published on June 13th, 
was issued on Monday last. We are glad to note the conferment 


of the O.B.E. upon the following Officers of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries: Mr. G. H. Higgs (Principal), Mr. F. Glover 
(Senior Inspector) and Mr. H. Twinch (Chief Livestock Officer). 


Births.—Hiti.—On June 21st, 1946, at the City Maternity Hospital, 
Gloucester, to Dora, wife of Fergus J. Hill, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., a 
daughter—Angela Jane Jackson. 

Srewarp.-On May 29th, 1946, at Herefordshire General Hospital, 
to Nancy, wife of J. S. Steward, a son—--Edward Hugh. 

Wippen.—On June 18th, 1946, at Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, 
London, to Lydia (née Crowhurst), wife of G. F. Widden, a son 
Peter Charles. 

Marriages. Brussels on June [5th, 1946, 
Major G. C. Brander, Control Commission, Germany, to Miss 
Marjorie Morris, of Fernichill House, Gilmerton, Edinburgh. 

Hewrrr—Bai.—On Saturday, June 8th, 1946, at Marshside Metho- 
dist Chapel, S. Lawrence Hewitt, M.Rr.c.v.s., only son of Mrs. J. 
Hewitt and the late Mr. Sam Hewitt, of “ Bridgelands,” Ulverston, 
to Mary Ball, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Ball, of Marshside, 
Southport. 


Forthcoming Marriages. engage 
ment is announced between Basil A. M. Richardson, elder son of 
Lt.-Col. and Mrs. M. C. Richardson, “ Rocks Forge,” Knockholt, 
and Joan Frances Reynolds, M.r.c.v.s., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Reynolds, Holly Cottage, Northolt, Kent. 

Turner—ApraMs._-The engagement is announced — between 
Richard S. Turner, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. S$. Turner, of Rectory 
Farm, Great Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks., and Audrey M. Abrams, 
M.R.C.V.S., youngest daughter of Mr. C. W. Abrams, M.R.c.v.s., and 
Mrs. Abrams, of Theydon Bois, Essex. 


Colonel R. C. Crowhurst.—We learn with interest that Lt.-Col. 
Robert C. Crowhurst, 0.B.£., M.R.c.v.s., son of Mr. Cecil Crowhurst, 
M.R.C.V.S., Of Maidstone, and who is now at the Department of 
Animal Pathology of Kentucky University studying American 
thoroughbred methods, has addressed the National Thoroughbred 
Club of America and has been invited to read a paper at the 
Veterinary Congress of the Southern States of America in September. 


Champion Jumper of Britain.—Great success attended the National 
Horse Show at the White City, and we congratulate heartily Mr. 
R. J. O'Neill, m.r.c.v.s., of Malpas, Cheshire, on winning the final 
jumping competition on Andsome. Mr. O'Neill received the Daily 
Mail Challenge Cup from the hands of the Duke of Beaufort. 


Will—Dr. Fred Bullock, of Great Russell Street, W.C., Barrister- 
at-law, Secretary and Registrar, Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, left £4,755 (net personalty £4,040). 

* * * * * 
FIRST EMPIRE SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE 

In opening the first Empire Scientific Conference the King made 
reference to the overwhelming role which science has played in 
the past seven years. It brought us victory, but in working for 
war our scientists also opened up many new vistas beneficial to 
mankind at large. In this “vast range” of signal advances His 
Majesty cited penicillin as a new and powerful means of fighting 
disease; our increased knowledge of the effects of shock on the 
nervous system; advances in agriculture and veterinary science; and 
radar, which will revolutiohize the safety of navigation by air and 
sea. As to the atomic bomb, it must never be used as an argument 
against scientific research, but should rather “lead us all to seck 
for ways and means of increasing our respect for moral principles 
and to endeavour, under God’s guidance, to reject the evil and choose 
only the good.” 

As His Majesty suggested, this first conference should be the 
forerunner of others, not always held in London, but also in the 
various capital cities of the Empire. In his own words, “ the 
Empire is a laboratory richly stored with materials.” It has the 
widest variety of any other grouping of nations, and nothing but 
good should come, for us and all others, by the perpetuation of 
such a gathering. 

* * * * * 
ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 

Swine Fever: 

Lancs.—Pointer Cottage, Overton, Lancaster, Lancs. (June 24th). 

Northants.—Camp Farm, Bugbrooke, Northampton (June 22nd). 

Yorks. (E.R.).—3, Albion Street, Driffield, Yorks (June 19th); 202, 
Boothferry Road, Hessle, Yorks. (June 21st). 

* * * * # 
ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 

May & Baker, Ltd., Dagenham, Essex, will be pleased to send veterinary 
surgeons, on request, their new booklet on stilboestrol dipropionate. Articles 
which have appeared in veterinary and medical journals on both sides of the 
Atlantic have been consulted by the author and the present position with regard 
to the drug is discussed. 
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CATTLE LOST THROUGH BURNING OF WAR MATERIALS 
War Orrice Apit LiaBiLity 

The War Office has admitted liability for the death and injury 
of livestock on 40 farms in Stirlingshire and Perthshire. At a 
recent meeting of the farmers concerned, held at Stirling, Mr. W. 
Graham, General Secretary of the National Farmers’ Union of 
Scotland, said that Professor G. F. Boddie, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, had been able to convince the military authori- 
ties that the cause of the trouble was the disposal by burning of 
certain war materials. Colonel Ogilvie, of the War Office Claims 
Department, stated that the War Office would make substantial 
payment on account, leaving the balance over for discussion. 
Animals slaughtered now would be admitted for claim !ess salvage 
value. The future of crops was uncertain. They might be ploughed 
in or burned, Professor die stated. There was no evidence that 
garden produce, such as lettuce, grown in the area was dangerous 
to human beings, who ate relatively a small amount of greenstuff in 
comparison with cattle fed on contaminated grass. Mr. Graham 
said that, in view of the magnitude of the disaster, no one could 
foretell its repercussions or the loss of profit to the farmers. 

* * * * * 


DEVELOPMENT OF VETERINARY EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


Professor J. G. Wright, F.x.c.v.s., who is head of the department 
of veterinary surgery and Chairman of the Board of veterinary 
studies in the University of Liverpool, has been invited by the 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 
recently established by the Colonial Office, to visit Africa during 
the summer. Professor Wright will travel to Uganda, Kenya, and 
Soudan, and his visit will have special reference to the development 
of veterinary education. 

* * * * 
ATTESTED CATTLE OBLIGATORY AT HIGHLAND SHOWS 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society it was decided that only attested cattle may he 
entered in future at Highland shows. 

They approved of a special committee’s recommendation that 
cattle entered at the Society’s shows in future must be through an 
attested herd, a licensed tuberculin attested her! or supervised 
herds, or must have passed a recognized tuberculin test within two 
weeks of the date of destag of entries for the show. 

The directors agreed that the question of requiring that animals 
should undergo a test for contagious abortion should be deferred 
for future consideration. 

* * * * * 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published recently. Copies can 
be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 


Price Post 

Suppiy, Ministry oF: net free 

D.D.T.: Some Properties and Applications of — s. d. i. 

AGRICULTURE AND Fisnertes, MINISTRY OF : 

Leaflet, Advisory, No. 322. Taints in Milk Each 0 1 0 2 

Dozen 0 9 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not he taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


Notice to Correspondents 


The Editorial Committee regrets that, the paper supply situation 
having deteriorated, it has become necessary to ask correspondents 
again to accept a limitation on the length of letters submitted for 
publication. Accordingly, contributors to our Correspondence 
Columns are requested to note that, until further intimation is made, 
their communications must not exceed 350 words. 

* * * + * 


THE DIGASTRICUS MUSCLE OF THE DOG 


Sir,—I was interested to read the anatomical note by Hughes & 
Dransfield in The Veterinary Record of June 15th on the digastricus 
muscle. They quite rightly point out Sisson’s error in stating 
this muscle is absent in the dog, and qualify their statement 
on embryological grounds. Zietzschmann (1936) mentions an aboral 

rtion supplied by the facial nerve and an oral portion supplied 

y the mandibular branch of the trigeminal nerve, and states that 
only rarely ts there a tendinous inscription to indicate the junction 
of the two portions. Ellenberger & Baum (1932) record similar 


findings, and would appear to support the view of Bijvoet (1908) 
who states that in animals in which only a double nerve supply 


is the obvious indication of the true origin of the digastricus, it 
should be called “ M. digastricus spurius.” The latter author, in 
a comprehensive review of the form and actign of the muscle in 
many animal forms, mentions that the oral portion originates from 
the mylo hyoideus, but is not convinced that Gegenbaur (1898) is 
right when he states that the aboral portion is the homologue of 
the M. depressor mandibulae present in more primitive animals. 

The action of the digastricus is to depress the jaw and to assist 
in deglutition by elevating the hyoid bene It is interesting to 
speculate what effect the absence of an intermediate tendon, and 
lack of union with the stylo hyoideus, has upon the action of the 
digastricus in the dog. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the stylo hyoideus is fused with the small occipito hyoideus 
(jugulo styloideus) and that the combined actions of these two 
muscles in elevating the hyoid may compensate for the loss of the 
digastricus in this respect. These two muscles arise in very close 
“nay ope to the aboral head of the digastricus and are innervated 
»y the same nerve. Might it not be that in all species the original 
function of the aboral portion of the digastricus and its associated 
muscles was to elevate the hyoid and of the oral portion to depress 
the jaw? 
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Yours faithfully, 


Department of Zoology, C. W. Orraway. 
Downing Street, Cambridge. 
June 19th, 1946. 
* * * * * 
R.C.V.S. COUNCIL ELECTION 


Sir,—May I, through the courtesy of The Veterinary Record, 
thank most sincerely all those who recorded votes in my favour at 
the recent Council Election. 

I hope on a further occasion to offer myself once more for election 
and with the continued support of those who voted for me, together 
with that of those who on this occasion felt the claims of other 
candidates more pressing than mine, I hope eventually to have the 
honour to represent them on the Royal College Council. 

Yours faithfully, 
Haroip Burrow. 


Sir,—I would like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation to the 429 members who voted for me in the recent 
R.C.V.S. election, and in so doing I realize that this number must 
have included many who work in these islands. As I have heen in 
the Colonial Veterinary Service for some 22 years I have had little 
opportunity of meeting veterinary surgeons in this country. 

feel, therefore, that apart from any personal tribute, the pro- 
fession in Great Britain are interested in the affairs of their colleagues 
overseas. I hope this interest will increase as time goes on, for I 
think all will agree that those in the Colonial Veterinary Service 
and other members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
who work in distant parts of the Empire form a small but never- 
theless important part of our profession. 

Yours faithfully, 

Boarded Barns Farm, Ongar, Essex. J. Carmicnaet. 
June 17th, 1946. 


Sir,—Will you please allow me, through the medium of The 
Veterinary Record, to offer my very sincere thanks to all who voted 
for me at the recent R.C.V.S. elections, and to assure them that at 
all times I shall do my utmost to merit their confidence. 

Glasgow Veterinary College, Yours faithfully, 
83, Buccleuch Street, Glasgow, C.3. A. A. Forsytn. 
June 17th, 1946. 

Sir—May I, ——_ the courtesy of your columns, thank those 
who supported my election to the Council of the R.C V.S. Having 
given 27 years of my time and energies to the work of the Council, 
I much appreciate your continued confidence. I have seen many 
changes in the profession and in the next decade there will be 
many more which it is to be hoped will be to the benefit of this 
profession and agriculture. It is the duty of all of us to ensure 
that the Council shall continue to occupy a paramount position 
in veterinary matters and that a closer union with the universities 
shall not be to the detriment of veterinary education and training. 
If the veterinary schools are given their proper status in the univer- 
sities, with goodwill on both sides, one trusts that a solution will 
be found for our present difficulties. 
50, Friar Street, Reading. 

June \7th, 1946, 


Yours faithfully, 
G. P. Mauer. 
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